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i68 Reviews of Books 

Travels in the American Colonies. Edited under the auspices of 
the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America by New- 
ton D. Mereness. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1916. Pp. vi, 693.) 

This collection of travels, gathered from various repositories in 
England, France, and America, is composed of eighteen narratives, hith- 
erto unpublished, of journeys made in colonial America from 1690 to 
1780. Nine describe expeditions or missions among the Indians, three 
treat of the frontier, three of the back country, and three of the settled 
regions of the coast. But one concerns the West Indies, and that only 
in part. Taken as a whole, the narratives cover the territory east of 
the Mississippi, extending from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and a dili- 
gent reading of them gives a vivid and detailed picture of colonial life 
and its environment, through nearly a century of time. I do not know 
of any single series of texts that makes so lavish a contribution to bur 
knowledge of the personal and social side of colonial history, as do 
these narratives. They have a unique value to the scholar, and though 
a perusal of them is no task for a summer afternoon, some of them are 
certain to interest the general reader. 

The first narrative, Potter's journal of a trip from Virginia to New 
England in 1690, is chiefly important as containing a Virginian's im- 
pressions of the Boston Puritans. D'Artaguiette's journal (1722-1723) 
records a tour up the Mississippi to the Illinois Country and back. The 
journals of Colonel Chicken (1726) and Captain Fitch (1726), and that 
of David Taitt (1772) deal with the Cherokees and Creeks respectively, 
and are invaluable as accounts of Indian negotiations and descriptions 
of Indian life and customs, and throw light at every point on the fur- 
trade. The report of Oglethorpe's ranger (1739-1742) has to do with 
an Indian assembly on the Chattahoochee and with campaigns against 
the Spaniards. Bonnefoy's narrative (1741-1742) describes the writer's 
captivity among the Cherokees and is presented with great charm of 
style, though perhaps some allowance should be made for the fact that 
we are reading the work in translation. Bonnefoy's account of the 
" Kingdom of Paradise " deserves a place among the famous Utopias. 
De Beauchamp's journal of life among the Choctaws (1746) is scarcely 
inferior to that of Bonnefoy. Stevens's journey to Canada (1752) is 
not specially important, but Lord Adam Gordon's narrative (1764- 
1765) of his long trip through the West Indies, the continental colonies, 
and Canada is a document of rare worth and significance. 

Three of the narratives contain a record of Moravian travel from 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina and back, one, the earlier (1752), by 
the upper route through the Shenandoah, the others (1780) by the lower 
route east of the Blue Ridge. Hamburgh's fragment (1763) concerns 
Detroit and the Lakes. Berkenhout's mission (1778), though hardly a 
" travel ", covering only a trip from New York to Philadelphia and back, 
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is interesting as a British view of American affairs at a critical time. 
The last two of the series, Fleming's journals (1779-1780), recording 
two trips into central and northern Kentucky, deal with the earliest Ken- 
tucky settlements and present a sombre picture of cold, sickness, and 
frequent massacres. Fleming is one of the few writers who makes 
observations on the flora and fauna, meteorology, and geology of the 
region through which he passes. Every narrative, without exception, 
where the subject is mentioned, bears witness to the ruinous state of 
the British forts in America. 

Dr. Mereness has done his work well, and has solved many difficult 
problems of identification. His annotations, however, seem to me 
somewhat uneven and capricious. The reader is not likely to have 
trouble with such abbreviations as "complt agt", here carefully ex- 
tended, but is likely to be puzzled by "tabby work", "punchins", 
" schaw ", " scoope ", " half Goona's ", and the like, which are not ex- 
plained at all. The identification of Lord Adam Gordon could have been 
made more than " fairly complete " by reference to the Georgia Gazette 
of July 12, 1764, where the ship, the Polly, in which Gordon sailed to 
Antigua, is mentioned with Gordon on board. One or two minor points 
may be mentioned. Enfield is in Connecticut not Massachusetts. I 
doubt if Lord Fairfax's estate comprised anything like one-fourth of 
Virginia, and its location was in northwestern Virginia between the 
headwaters of the Rappahannock and the Potomac. Is Dr. Mereness 
quite certain that the act mentioned on page 405 is the Stamp Act? I 
should be inclined to consider it the Sugar Act. 

The one thing that every one using this book will miss is a map. It 
almost seems as if one large folding map might have been contrived so 
as to show all the routes. But probably something of the kind was con- 
sidered by the promoters of this volume, and rejected as impracticable. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Guide to the Materials for American History in Swiss and Austrian 
Archives. By Albert B. Faust, Professor of German, Cornell 
University. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
1916. Pp. x, 299.) 

Thts book is of the utmost value for students of American history. 
Its origin is due to the Carnegie Institution of Washington, under 
whose auspices Professor Faust of Cornell University spent six months 
in the year 1913, investigating the archives of German Switzerland and 
Austria for all materials which relate to American history. The ar- 
chives of the French cantons of Switzerland were examined and are 
described by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, editor of the Papers of the De- 
partment of Historical Research published by the Carnegie Institution. 
The above work has been done in an exceedingly thorough and satis- 
factory manner and a whole field of sources of American history has 
now been made accessible. 



